ARI5 


The year 1974 was a period of challenge and 
change, and defies comparison with any other in 
the Company’s seventy-six years of business in 
the North. While gross income reached _an all-time. 


high of $47,949,351, internal and external work _ 


stoppages stri ombined with-an-uA-— 
recedented rise in operating costs, resulted ina 


‘substantial reduction | in net earnings. 
Material.cost increases were enormous. In addition, 
labour cost increases were greater than i in any 


previous period. Contractual obli 
the ability of the Company to offset these 


increased costs by increasing revenues. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


As forecast, the Company’s volume of business 
continued to increase. Its operations, however, 
were adversely affected by a six-week strike which 
shut down the Ocean Division, and by external 
labour difficulties which closed the Yukon’s largest 
producing mine for a period of five weeks. These 
disruptions, coupled with the conditions outlined in 
the previous paragraph, seriously affected cash 
flow as well as profit. 


e Revenue increased by $5,574,760, or 13%, while 
Ma expenses increased by $8,841,995, or 23%. Net 
4.4 earnings decreased from $2,643,806 to $605,071. 

STEWART A. SEARLE, JR. RICHARD A. HUBBER-RICHARD Additions to fixed assets in 1974 totalled $3,820,557. 

Chairman of the Board President These additions include new highway trucking 

equipment and maintenance facilities, a 10-mile 
rail relay program and an extension to the rail 
maintenance shops as well as improvements 
made to petroleum handling and marketing 
facilities, and anew pumping station to increase 
the throughput capacity of the pipeline. During the 
year long-term debt was reduced by $1,357,300 

to a total of $7,283,350, at the end of the year. 
Working capital decreased from $8,286,518 

to $5,576,997. 


Directors’ report to shareholders 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


The management structure of the Company has 
been revamped in a manner calculated to meet 
the challenge of our times. We have recognized 
marketing as a distinct and important area of 
Corporate activity. Anumber of new and very 
experienced people have joined the Company. 


MARKETING 


; During the past year we have broadened our 

| marketing and operations areas to include the 
Athabasca Tar Sands, the Mackenzie Valley and 
Alaska~—all of which have contributed to increases 
in gross revenues. 


* Our new Marketing Department, supported by a_ 


__market research arm, is now_actively seeking=— 
and finding—new markets for White Pass trans- 


portation facilities and services. Thus, effect is 
being given to the Company’s announced intention 
to increase its share of northern business. 


OPERATIONS 


To support our marketing programs, a number of 
important operational changes have been made. 
These include: the development of new interline. 
agreements; the extension of our highway freight 
services to Alaska, the Northwest Territories, and 


the Athabasca Tar Sands area; revised freight 


schedules; new procedures to maximize the 
utilization of equipment; and improved equipment 
maintenance. 


Innovative freight handling systems have been 
studied and, where practical, they have been intro- 
duced to improve customer service and reduce 
costs. Long-range studies have been commenced 
which could lead to improvements in the move- 
ment of freight, the handling of materials and the 
storage and distribution of petroleum products. 


NEW PREMISES 


The lease of our present Vancouver office is 
drawing to a close. As a result of this, coupled with 
the fact that the growth of the Company has 
created a serious shortage of space, we took the 
opportunity to lease space in the Pacific Centre. 
This new office, which we will occupy in mid-75, 
will provide improved working conditions for our 
staff, increase efficiency, and under the terms of 
the lease, allow for future growth. 


OUTLOOK 


In order to offset the effects of the extreme 
inflation experienced in 1974, action has been 
taken to increase revenues and tighten cost con- 
trols. Freight tariffs have been increased and con- 


tracts with major customers are being re-negotiated. 


Despite the present recession in national and 
world activity, the economy of the northern area in 
which the Company operates is expected to 
remain buoyant. Expenditures for mineral explora- 
tion in the Yukon Territory should reach an all-time 
high in the coming year. Present indications are 
that the number of tourists is expected to keep the 


travel industry busy and stimulate northern business. 


DIRECTORS 


All of us were saddened by the death of Frank H. 
Brown, retired Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
Under his able and imaginative direction the con- 
tainer concept of freight handling was brought into 
existence, which resulted in the development of 
the present White Pass integrated ship-train-truck 
transportation system. His passing marks the end 
of an important era in the Company’s history. 


Mr. A. P. Friesen resigned as a Director of the *¢ 
Company during the year. The Company wishes to 


record its appreciation for his long and valued 
service. Mr. C. W. Brazier and Mr. G. H. D. Hobbs 
have also resigned from the Board, and we grate- 
fully acknowledge the contributions which they 
have made to the Company’s affairs. 


THE CHALLENGE OF TRANSITION 


During the past year a number of important 
changes have taken place in the Company. Cer- 
tainly some of them were made in response to the 
cost-price spiral, but this is not the entire story. The 
fact is that the North itself is changing in a most 
challenging and dramatic way. As a Company, we 
are part of this change and we accept it with 
enthusiasm and confidence. We regard this time 
as the beginning of a new era of northern develop- 
ment which will surpass anything the Company, 

or the North, has seen in the past. 


Because of the transitional nature of the period, 
we have chosen 1975 as the appropriate year to 
introduce our new Corporate Symbol-—which is 
reproduced in this report. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


It is again the Board’s pleasure to express its 
appreciation for the high efficiency and enthusiasm 
displayed by the Company’s employees during 
1974, and to recognize their continuing contribution 
to the success of the Company’s operations. 


On behalf of the Board of Directors, 


Nea 9 Aoade oe 


Chairman 
— 
mere Tiare iy. 
President 


Vancouver, B.C. 
March 11, 1975. 


Consolidated Statement of 


Earnings and retained earnings 


Year ended December 31, 1974 
with comparative figures for the year 1973 


Revenue (Note 6): 


Sen Sopa Cra spOhLauOnl revVenuG ce ugsies: 2 ose ban Ge Sok eee Ld eR aoe 


PERE SUANCOTICWIMCOM ems -. man see eee Te be De Gace pee oD sale a aed 


Expenses: 


Costor sales and operating Expenses. 4.5. 2 be cv re ee ee a 


enol Ol penn nen rte a ht he Sg Beds ind gma ne Re ae 


OL Cliees WOMMOMCUPLCIITi GOW Uma in atthe ea, PLR wy havi 8S ww abet ate he das 


cng DelOLe INCOME aXxeS vee oye fas sig ed too Suck AME lid bek Arg qisl a Sodan wae 4 


INCOMEIAXC SHE ere et ei Aer thn Ee Le Oot tan ag le Mole 


NEMCaTMNGSa Ole Veale, wma ccetn eset wee ur rs ee come Nee er sy 


RetainearearminGgss DeGgiammarOl Vata vase code in lees Kes e-e cia el see a cecuhs 


Dividends paid: 


PRETCIECUISHaheSH SLOG Go DeleSMalO)s imine eu sisal oun meen eee ne asian. pages 


Conmmomenares (GO oo pels are) ee pa cere Aerts Get me ki as ee Bn ed ae 


RetaineciecatnIMGSnenC-OlVedling @6 6 tombs Se el cores fen let te SURES Ruse ens 
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The accompanying notes are an integral part of the financial statements. 
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AI 


1974 1973 
$47,697,297 $42,032,147 
___ 252,054 342,444 

Gore 
k = = 
42,876,572 34,011,748 
2,993,485 2,969,030 
744,223 791,507 
46,614,280 Sie 285 
1,335,071 4,602,306 
730,000 1,958,500 

a 
605/071 2,643(806 
15,726)022 14,115,787 
16,331,593 16,759,593 
871/250 37 17200 
662,031 661,821 
1,033,281 1,033,071 
$15,298,312 $15,726,522 

$ .12 $1.20 7 


Consolidated 


Balance sheet 


December 31, 1974 
with comparative figures at December 31, 1973 


aaa 1974 1973 
CURRENT: 
Cash and short-term depositS: = vs ye sete ee ee ee SP e270 3ii S 3,569,042 
Accounts receivables te. «erica 3 gatines Sh tre pean eee ei aera eee ne 7,891,222 6,648,805 


Inventories (Note 1) 


Petroleum productsangetires 4-2 on bits crc en ey ce ee ae 3,962,179 2,/60,254 
Materials and supplies 5% ee 55 and Ass ce ce coe ee 2,791,768 2,021,308 
Prepaid @xPense@s un 29.is. vers Sou sae Le eee Ba ae 632,046 267,099 
Total currentassets::<. ..c eeecpee pee nar. see ee eee 15,547,526 15,773,005 

MORTGAGES: AND AGREEMENTS REGEIVABIEE yee ee 387,222 361,311 


FIXED—at cost: 
Rail property: and equipments... sce pisces ae ee ea ee 27,719,370 26,846,344 


Ships, freight containers, motor vehicles, buildings, 
pipeline and other property's. .5 eos Foe een eee eee eee 33,319,474 30,930,004 


61,038,844 57,776,348 


Less accumulated depreciation? = 3 ju.) ances ae ee 21,713,423 19,192,471 


39,325,421 38,583,877 


DISCOUNT AND ISSUE EXPENSE OF LONG-TERM DEBT 
EESS*AMOUN TS WIRT TARE 0 EEG 5 ore res ee cere eee rege er 46,111 59,299 


On behalf of the Board: 
S. A. SEARLE, Jr., Director. 
R. A. HUBBER-RICHARD, Director. 


$55,306,280 $54,777,492 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of the financial statements. 


Liabilities 

CURRENT: 
BAGO dne ce CUlC Cte Wire arene, d Seether mol 4, Sto numnn eis ch jis ek eee uae. 
mecounts payable.and accrued Charges: 2... 0. skis wi wee babe embedees 
eiurrenuinstalments of tong-term debts. .¢a6.46 i 55.5 ges Beene eae 
meomornndOlmnen taxes paVable o.oo) na) ew ed seeds Cee Oe Hee aoe 


NotalicurrentNawuitleS ves as ac ois po) coke eos bg eee a 


ee Geet EB ILMIN OTE 2) aly gun teee coat 7 cn tle. wag aaih tyes cin ei aks walks ie ts dentesn als, 


Pepe nme MNCOMESAKE Se cis cc eer len a6 on tues aye GPE, ENE ec 2 


SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY: 
Capital (Note 3) 
Authorized: 


500,000 cumulative redeemable preferred shares with a 
par value of $25 each, issuable in series 


2,500,000 common shares without par value 
Issued and fully paid: 

220,000 634% preferred shares SeriesA ...................002. 

ROMP O LOLCOMMMONsShiclhOG) seem, pec etree hen ates tana cee Le Pres ey ie 


Surplus resulting trom: consolidation (Note:4) 6... ska 2s se es es es 


Relaineccakiili QGearme smenrr Ott. ores, mtr ek cae. ems oe ike Sage) Meio a 


1974 1973 

S 2,103,280 S 550,000 
6,875,339 4,937,013 
820,000 618,940 
171,910 _ 1,380,534 
9,970,529 7,486,487 
7,283,350 8,640,650 
5,584,388 5,748,388 
5,500,000 5,500,000 
4,782,591 4,782,591 
6,887,110 6,892,854 
15,298,312 15}726,522 
32,468,013 32,901,967 
$55,306,280 $54,777,492 


Consolidated Statement of 


Changes in financial position 


Year ended December 31, 1974 
with comparative figures for the year 1973 


Financial resources were provided by: 


Net earnings TOrVears. sa 2 aah cat a ae eee 


Charges to earnings not resulting in an outlay of working capital: 


Depreciation: ctccaccnas 2 axed Sas Reais Oe ee ee 


Deferred income taxes : 5 asc 5 os fae eee ee . 


Proceeds. of disposaliof fixediassets.. 24 == aes ee eee ee 
Discounton debentures purchased...) aan a eee ee 


Proceeds of issueiof commonishares.) oe eee eee 


Financial resources were used for: 


Net increase in mortgages and agreements receivable............... 


Additions:to fixed'aSSetsiay. ae. ree 


Reduction injong-ternmidebt. 2.) ee. eer eee ere 


Dividemds Bald 8:3 eis 25 ss) oo Geek tee ey eRe aera ne a ee a 


Increase (decrease) in working cabitaliom. asm 46 een ee ee 


Workingicapitaly Deginming OLY Calica ccna ne ecain erate er ea 


Working. capitalkend Offvearme as, te ene ee ee 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of the financial statements. 


1974 1973 

S$ 605,071 S$ 2,643,806 
2,993,485 2,969,030 
(164,000) (174,300) 
(5,744) 11,849 
3,428,812 5,450,385 
85,528 189,286 
13,188 16,608 
13,200 

3,027,028 5,669,479 
25,911 (60,651) 

3,820,557 2,133; 014 
1,357,300 2,094,705 

1,033,281 1,033,071 
6,237,049 5,200,836 
(2,709,521) 468,643 
8,286,518 7,817,875 

S 5,576,997 S 8,286,518 


Notes to 
consolidated financial statements 


December 31, 1974 


1. Accounting Policies: 


(a) Principles of consolidation 
The consolidated financial statements include the accounts of the Company and all its subsidiaries as follows: 
British Columbia-Yukon Railway Company Pacific and Arctic Pipelines Incorporated 
The British Yukon Navigation Company, Limited Pacific and Arctic Railway and Navigation Company 
British Yukon Ocean Services Ltd. Skagway Terminal Company 
The British Yukon Railway Company Yukon Pipelines Limited 
Loiselle Transport Limited 


All significant inter-company transactions have been eliminated. 


The accounts of certain subsidiaries are maintained in United States dollars, which have been translated into Canadian 
dollars as follows: current assets and current liabilities at exchange rates prevailing at the end of the year; fixed 

assets, depreciation provisions and long-term debt substantially on the basis of rates prevailing at date of acquisition; 
income and expenses (other than depreciation provisions) on the basis of average exchange rates during the year. 
Exchange gains and losses from such translation practices have been transferred to consolidated income and expense. 


(b) Depreciation methods 
Depreciation is determined at rates which amortize the cost of the assets over their estimated useful lives. 
Assets are depreciated on the straight line, declining balance or volume of use method whichever is appropriate in the 
circumstances under which the assets are employed. 


(c) Income taxes 
The companies follow the tax allocation method of accounting for income taxes whereby the provision for income 
taxes is computed on income after deducting depreciation and other charges reflected in the statement of earnings 
rather than the related amounts claimed as deductions in the tax returns. 


(d) Inventories 
Inventories of bulk petroleum products are valued at the lower of cost applied on a “first-in, first-out” basis and 
market determined at net realizable value; inventories of other products and supplies are valued at the lower of average 
cost and net realizable value or replacement cost. 


2. Long-term debt comprises the following: 1974 1973 
(a) Debenture and loan stock 
AV Mmirscaebenture:stock 1961/76TUNded .-). | 4 8 4 oa ee oh ee S$ 990,600 1,053,900 
5% convertible debenture stock 1961/76 (conversion rights expired) .............. 851,050 851,050 
SD insecuined loan StOCK 19O3/ 162. hers acal i yok mk eA et e a ako 1,100,000 1,100,000 
2,941,650 3,004,950 
Hesse puncnased and neld by SUDSIGIANeS 9.5 Sues wii ek he edn aa esto states 958,300 584,300 
Z,303;500 2,420,650 
(b) 648% and 812% first ship mortgage notes, with aggregate annual principal 
repayments of $320,000 to 1980 and $325,000 thereafter to1984................ 3,220,000 3,540,000 
ORC OMCIONAISAIES COMUACIS Eta Man MNES he ed Sak A OAR so st ca dale eee foun as aie ue 298,940 
(d) Bank loan, interest at 1% above prime rate, with aggregate annual principal 
repayments of $500,000 in 1975 and $1,000,000 thereafter..................... 2,500,000 3,000,000 
OTaICMOpleG ia OCD bein 8 Weare ce yee in oc Me ay ieyeae Soot d Sutin ys Mage ahah a oe 8,103,350 9,259,590 
BG ScICURLeIMMSLAlIMeI tas: mews cance Memmi, poche ohne) ore bn fi fale eatin GMa ion mn ah lal ce 820,000 — 618,940 
NE MIOMGEteniinCle Damen a Ret pene ce 2k tan CaP’ uttiey ieeptvnat ay Mca dat Ns ant ts ok $7,286,050 | 8,640,650 


Long-term debt repayments required in the five years ending December 31 are: 
1975—$820,000; 1976—$2,608,350; 1977—$1,320,000; 1978-$1,415,000; 1979-$320,000. 


3. The preferred shares are redeemable by the Company out of capital or otherwise, at such redemption prices as may 
be provided in the conditions attaching to such shares. The preferred shares Series A are redeemable at prices varying from 
$26.25 per share prior to December 1, 1976 to $25.25 on and after December 1, 1980. 


4. The surplus resulting from consolidation is as follows: 1974 1973 
Excess of net book value of subsidiaries at the date of 

acquisition over cost to the parent... . .... .2 22.525. Se eee ae ee eee S$ 6,778,603 S$ 6,778,603 
Excess of par value over purchase price of the parent Company’s 

debt securities purchased and held by subsidiaries .......................... 108,507 114,251 


S$ 6,887,110 S 6,892,854 


5. Remuneration of Directors and Officers for the year 1974: 


Section 122.2 of the Canada Corporations Act requires the Company to state that the number of Directors of The White Pass 
and Yukon Corporation Limited is eleven and that their aggregate remuneration as directors was $8,483. The number of 
officers is fourteen and their aggregate remuneration as officers of the Company and its subsidiary companies was 
$402,900. The number of officers of the Company and its subsidiary Companies who are also directors of the Company is 
four. There was no remuneration of any person as an officer or director of the Company or any of its subsidiary Companies, 
save as above stated. 


6. Revenue for 1974 of $47,949,351 includes transportation revenue of $30,501,544 and revenue from petroleum sales 
and related marketing activities of $17,195,753. ee 


Auditors’ report 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE WHITE PASS AND YUKON CORPORATION LIMITED: 


We have examined the consolidated balance sheet of The White Pass and Yukon Corporation |_Limited and subsidiary 
companies as at December 31, 1974 and the consolidated statements of earnings and retained earnings and changes in 
financial position for the year then ended. Our examination included a general review of the accounting procedures and such 
tests of accounting records and other supporting evidence as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion these consolidated financial statements present fairly the financial position of the companies as at 
December 31, 1974 and the results of their operations and the changes in their financial position for the year then ended, 
in accordance with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


CLARKSON, GORDON & CO., 
Chartered Accountants. 
Vancouver, Canada, 
February 19, 1975. 
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ASGESTOS WHARF 


ie 


Dear shareholder 


CHARLES W. KINGSTON 
Vice President—Administration 


The Northlands are changing. White Pass is 
changing. Today, the old ways are not always 
accepted as the best ways. 


Throughout Alaska, Yukon, and Northwest 
Territories there is evidence of growing political 
maturity. Northern citizens are establishing their 
own unique identity and imposing a greater influ- 
ence on northern events and affairs. 


While the atmosphere of the frontier is very much 
apparent, the strong thrust of modern technology, 
municipal development, business and industry, 

is making itself felt. 


White Pass is part of this northern scene. It 

has been since the turn of the century. It has seen 
the North burst into frantic activity during the 
Klondike Gold Rush of 1897-98, and it has seen it 
decline during World War I, the Roaring Twenties 
and the Great Depression. But it was ready to 
assist in the construction of the Alaska Highway 
and northern airfields during World War Il—trans- 
porting hundreds of thousands of tons of military 
and construction equipment. 


White Pass knows the North. It has lived and 
worked there for more than seventy-five years. 


Today, the North is moving ahead into a new era of 
development. Business and industry—including 

the White Pass—are responding in a positive way 
to the challenges brought about by industrial 
growth and new mining ventures. The significance 
of northern oil and gas developments, together 
with the construction of pipelines and related 
systems, will not escape the attention of every per- 
son concerned with the present energy crisis. 


How is White Pass responding to this challenge, 
and how should we communicate this response 
to our Shareholders and the various publics with 
whom we deal? 


Our answer is this report-THE CHALLENGE OF 
TRANSITION. 


It contains the personal views of twelve members 
of our senior and middle management groups. 
Voicing their own opinions to an independent 
writer, they express, in their own way, how they 
feel about their Company and the environment in 
which it works. 


We hope that you will find their opinions both 
informative and useful. 


Pee) Kargaln 
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Operational diversity in an era of change 


PETER B. HOLMES 
Vice President—Operations 


“We are prepared for the expansion of the North. 
We have the people, we have the resources, and 
we are a world leader in integrated transportation. 
Not a bad combination.” 


Peter Holmes, White Pass Vice President Opera- 
tions, was doing the talking. He has a lot to talk 
about. Indeed White Pass was the builder of the 
world’s first vessel designed and built from the 
keel up as a containership. That was in 1954-55, 
and the Company has been serving the North with 
integrated ship-train-truck containerized trans- 
portation ever since. 


But that wasn’t the beginning. The first spike in the 
White Pass railway was driven home in May, 1898, 
and the first train was operating for a few miles by 
early July of that year. In over seventy-six years of 
operations the railway’s payload has risen from a 
low of a few tons each month to thousands of 
tons a week. 


“Seventy-six years of northern operational experi- 
ence is part of the Company lore”, Holmes re- 
marked. “We know the North, and what we have 
learned about hauling freight in and out of this 
country is part of the written record of the Com- 
pany, and it filters into your bones.” 


Holmes’ statement isn’t idle comment. There are 
railwaymen who are direct descendents of the 
men and women who built and operated the 
railway before the turn of the century. For many, 
working for White Pass is a family tradition. 


“Our principal objective is to accommodate the 
people and industry of the North. With this in mind 
—and with our goals clearly defined—we have set 
out to meet the challenges we foresee Coming up 
in the seventies and eighties,” Holmes said. 


During the year White Pass moved the head- 
quarters of Loiselle Transport Limited—one of the 
company’s subsidiary trucking arms—from Dawson 
Creek, B.C., to Edmonton, Alberta. With the aid of a 
map and pointer Holmes demonstrated that 
Edmonton is the southern terminus for freight 
moving into the Athabasca Tar Sands, the overland 
route from South Canada into Northwest Territories 
and the Mackenzie Valley. In addition, it is the 
starting or transfer point for freight from Alberta, 
Eastern Canada, and the United States, to northern 
British Columbia, the Yukon and Alaska, via the 
Alaska Highway. 


“We have established a central highway dispatch 
at Edmonton which provides improved control and 
service to our network of freight terminals through- 
out the Continental Northwest.” 


Through a management control arrangement with 
Pioneer Alaska Express Inc., an Alaska trucking 
company, White Pass is participating in business 
being generated by the construction of roads, 
Camps and supply depots related to the laying of 
the Trans-Alaskan Pipeline. 

Holmes said that studies are to be instituted on the 


ner 


——— 
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feasibility of converting the Company’s ships,-rail- 


_way and truck facilities to accommodate Inter-__ 


national Standard Containers of 20 foot. lengths.— 


Te ee ee 


with world markets s and provide the. North fae 


“container service to and from any place in the 


world. With this change,” Holmes states, “we could 
place ships on deepsea service from Vancouver, 
or northern ports, direct to the Far East.” 


Should these container conversion studies prove 
to be beneficial, the Company will convert and 
expand its present fleet of railway flat cars. This 
will permit each rail car to carry two 25-foot 3-inch 
White Pass containers-orthree 20-foot ISO con-_ 
tainers, or one 20-foot and one 40-foot container. _ 


“By increasing the car length to 60 feet we will be 
able to accommodate a variety of container sizes 
and by this means further improve the services we 
can offer our customers.” 


Economic, engineering, and environmental studies 
related to the proposed rail extension from White- 
horse to the Pelly River Area continued during the 
past twelve months. 


During 1974 the railway roadbed upgrading pro- 
gram continued. Improved shop facilities at 
Skagway have been completed. Sections of the 
Vancouver Terminal yard have been resurfaced 
permitting more efficient lay-out, storage, and 
handling of containerized and deck-load freight. 
Passenger accommodation and dining services at 
Lake Bennett have been improved. 


Holmes places great importance on preventive 
maintenance. “We are constantly inspecting and 
improving our equipment. We search for that 
magic point where economy, and maximum utiliza- 
tion of each piece of equipment are in balance. To 
reach this goal—or come as close to it as possible 
— we have expanded, or are expanding, our railway 
and truck maintenance shops, improving work 
area layouts, and introducing the most modern 
equipment testing techniques.” 


Asked to capsulize his comments, Holmes 
answered, “Our job is to give our customers the 
best transportation service that planning, ingenuity 
and hard work can produce-—and earn a reason- 
able return on our investment.” 


There is a satisfying feeling that this concept 
permeates the entire operations function of the 
Company, and this should be comforting to share- 
holders, customers and employees alike. 
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Problem solving in a changing land 
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DICKSON H. SLADDEN 
Manager, Special Projects 


“Accept the challenge of change or you are dead.” 


Saying things without frills comes naturally to Dick 
Sladden, the Company’s Manager Special Projects, 
who is recognized as the Company’s operations 
‘problem solver’. 


Sladden has an intimate knowledge of northern 
transportation conditions and the special needs of 
northern customers. He has seen the Company 
grow from a relatively simple rail and riverboat 
operation serving the Yukon to a sophisticated 
ship-train-truck-pipeline transportation system, 
with extensive operations throughout the Con- 
tinental Northwest. 


“In one bound we came from no ocean ships to the 
first designed container ship in the world,” Sladden 
said. “Then we developed an integrated trans- 
portation system. That was in 1955. There was no 
one to go to for help. We did it. We wrote the book.” 


Because of his heavy involvement in developing 
the post-war White Pass ‘Container Route’ in the 
early fifties, Sladden is inclined to view the present 
northern transitional period as a natural continua- 
tion of an ongoing northern evolution. “White Pass 
has always been in the process of change for no 
other reason than to keep ahead of the developing 
North. The story hasn’t changed. It’s just speeded 


” 


up. 
Covering the Company’s special projects keeps 
Sladden on the move. Currently he is working on 
methods of cutting costs, handling mine con- 
centrates, reducing concentrate losses in transit, 
and reviewing western port facilities. 


In addition to working on internal Company prob- 
lems he is involved in special projects for several 
White Pass customers. 


“Solving problems accomplishes two things,” 
Sladden explained. “First, the solution helps both 
the Company and the customer; and if it doesn’t 
work for both the Company and the customer | 
don’t regard it as a complete solution. Second, 
problem solving more often than not generates a 
train of thought that leads us to new and better 
ideas.” 


White Pass has come up with a lot of new ideas 
since the end of the war. “Most of them simply 
grew into reality as we tussled with specific prob- 
lems,” Sladden said, “and this process will remain 
constant as we continue to face up to the chal- 
lenges of the changing North.” 


People in transition 
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ABRAM K. SCHELLENBERG 
Director of Personnel 


It has been said that a Company is a group of 
people who together achieve things they could 
never achieve as individuals. 


To Abe Schellenberg, White Pass Director of 
Personnel, the Company IS the people. “Without 
people, nothing can be accomplished,” he states. 
“Therefore, | regard White Pass people as the 
Company’s principal asset.” 


Schellenberg feels that the fundamental purpose 
of the recently established White Pass Personnel 
Department is to create a climate within the 
Company that will motivate its employees to grow 
and develop. “We must be a fair employer in the 
area of compensation, and we must seek fairness 
from them. We must also provide the opportunity 
for advancement through training. In short, we 
must recognize that each employee is an important 
segment of our Company, because without him or 
her nothing happens.” 


Schellenberg was invited to develop a Company 
Personnel Department early in 1974, and he has 
been hard at it ever since. 


He recognized that the most immediate task was 
to implement a comprehensive manpower pro- 
gram. This would assist in creating stability in the 
White Pass labour force throughout the length and 
breadth of its operations. 


The first act was to form a committee composed 
of representatives from White Pass, the Labour 
Unions, Canada Manpower, and the Yukon 
Territorial Government. As a direct result of this 
commitee’s work, a $500,000 training and develop- 
ment program has been instituted on a shared- 
cost basis with the Department of Manpower 

and Immigration. 


The program is now alive and working. 


Paralleling the training program the Personnel 
Department embarked on a salary administration 
program aimed at developing internal equity and 
external competitiveness in the salaried positions 
in the Company. 


To enhance communications between employees 
and management, Schellenberg, in conjunction 
with the Director, Industrial Relations, formed joint 
labour-management consultative committees 
which now meet on a regular basis. 


A future area of Personnel’s activities is to evaluate 
the Company’s safety programs. “That,” says 
Schellenberg, “is a priority item for 1975.” 


Transition—means market shifts 


EDWARD J. CASHMAN 
Manager, Market Research 


An integral part of aCompany’s marketing program 
is research. Without it a Company’s vision is 
blurred. 


Ted Cashman, Manager Market Research, is the 
man who delves into existing and potential White 
Pass market areas—and snaps them into sharper 
focus. 


He said that there is little doubt that the increasing 
economic activity in Alaska, Yukon and Northwest 
Territories, together with the completion of the 
Mackenzie and Dempster Highways, will provide 
increased traffic opportunities. 


“Similarly, a review of existing water and rail 
operations may bring about new operating methods 
permitting lower costs to the users of transport 
and increased profit to White Pass,” he said. “The 
increasing use of domestic containers by the 
national railroads and the growing use of the Inter- 
national Standard Containers offers additional 
opportunity for innovative transportation 
development.” 


Cashman believes that the completion of a 
National Harbours Board dock and terminal facility 
at Prince Rupert offers the possibility of anew 
market in a rapidly expanding section of British 
Columbia. 


Further expansion of the Yukon mining industry 
could see White Pass involved more extensively 
in bulk terminal operation at Skagway, Alaska. 


One of the large hurdles to overcome is the rapid 
increase in costs, particularly of fuel and other 
material supplies. Cashman warns that, “... while 
this rate of cost escalation, which has had a 
serious effect on White Pass revenues in 1974 is 
not expected to increase in 1975, it is not expected 
to lessen significantly either.” 


Together with this cost escalation is the ever in- 
creasing challenge of competition from other 
carriers who operate into the North—particularly on 
the highways. 


The eventual completion of the British Columbia 
Railway to Dease Lake, and the future opening of 
the Carcross-Skagway Road, will also tend to 
increase, and intensify, northern competition. 
“While we recognize this competition, we are fully 
prepared to meet it, and our years of experience in 
Arctic and sub-Arctic multi-modal transportation 
places us well in the lead.” 


On balance, Cashman predicts that White Pass 
will more than hold its own against projected 
competition, plus obtain the greater share of new 
business within the Company’s traditional market- 
ing area. 
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White Pass routes to the North — 


The North is wide and exciting. They call it the 

Last Frontier. Perhaps it is. But a lot has happened 
there since the White Pass started railway 
operations seventy-seven years ago. Cities have 
grown to maturity, exploration has intensified, ore 
bodies have been discovered, mines developed, 
and now the production of oil and gas is a major 
northern prospect. Tourists pour in by the hundreds 
of thousands, and a network of all-weather high- 
ways lace the countryside. 


The White Pass and Yukon Corporation provides 
two complete transportation services to and from 
_ these growing northern lands. 


The Western-or ocean-rail-highway system— 
offers a modern heavy-duty integrated container 
service between Vancouver and Skagway by ship, 
Skagway and Whitehorse by train, and Whitehorse 
to all points in the Yukon and northern British 
Columbia by truck. 


YELLOWKNIFE 


Tar Sands 


The Eastern-—or inland route—provides a highway 
truck service between Edmonton and the Atha- 
basca Tar Sands, the Mackenzie Valley, northern 
British Columbia, the Yukon and Alaska, via the 
Alaska Highway. 


These two major transportation routes fully sup- 
port northern business and industry within the 
broad reaches of the Continental Northwest. 


@ EDMONTON 


White Pass marketing— 
a new approach to the North 
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JOHN D. GILLIS 
Manager, Marketing 


The White Pass Marketing Division was formed in 
January, 1974, although a complete sales and 
service function had been carried out by the Com- 
pany since it began operations over seventy-five 
years ago. 


John Gillis, Manager Marketing, explained that the 
Company’s newest Division was established for 
two basic reasons. First, it is recognized that 
changes are taking place in the North, and second, 
the company is determined to extend its opera- 
tions and marketing into areas not previously 
served by White Pass facilities. 


“When you are faced with both change and ex- 
pansion,” Gillis explained, “you must develop your 
organization, broaden its base, give it a new thrust, 
infuse it with new ideas so that you can respond 
to the realities of the day—and perhaps, at times, 
lead the way.” 


A glance at the Company’s marketing map reveals 
that the organization of the Marketing Division is 
virtually complete. Personnel are in place and 
functioning. The Vancouver-based Marketing 
group serves British Columbia and the State of 
Washington. Alberta and Northwest Territories are 
served by marketing men based in Edmonton and 
Calgary. Yukon Territory, Northern British Columbia, 
and the State of Alaska are covered by a market- 
ing section based in Whitehorse, northern railhead 
of the White Pass & Yukon Railway, and Capital 
city of the Yukon. 


The Division is composed of three principal de- 
partments which encompass Freight Sales, Traffic, 
and Advertising. Each Department has been active 
throughout the past year analyzing, advertising, 
and selling White Pass services to prospective 
customers and prospective market areas. 


“AS an example,” Gillis said, “one of our new 
market areas is Grande Prairie, Alberta, where we 
plan to begin a scheduled freight service during 
19755 


Gillis says that it is the intention of the White Pass 
Marketing Division to keep pace with an expanding 
and rapidly changing North. “Our job is to ensure 
our customers receive the best possible service at 
the lowest possible cost.” Jack Wood, Traffic 
Manager, agrees but adds “...at the same time the 
carrier must recover a reasonable return on 
investment if a high standard of service is to be 
maintained.” 

Wood states that the analysis and development 

of rates which are at once equitable and profitable 
have always been important. “In this period of 
serious and sustained inflation, rate creation, and 
review, assumes new significance,” he said. 
Wood’s Department is assisted in updating rate 
levels by a computer model which projects the 
rate advance necessary to attain the required 
revenue, and test alternative methods of reaching it. 


There are as many definitions of the word 


“Marketing” as there are marketing men. Asked for 
his definition Gillis said, “marketing simply means 
putting your customer in the number one spot-— 
and servicing his needs at the lowest possible 
cost. That says it all.” 


But giving service at the lowest cost means co- 
operation between all Divisions and Departments 
of the Company. Gillis admitted that marketing is 
nothing without full interdivisional harmony. 
Creating this co-operation has been one of the 
major organizational goals of the Marketing Division. 


“We have the teamwork now-—and we have the 
communication channels to maintain it,” Gillis said. 
“Whatever is needed to serve a customer we 
know we can make it happen.” 


Making things happen may be the name of the 
game in the expanding continental northwest. New 
developments such as the Alaska Pipeline project, 
Athabasca Tar Sands and highway construction 
within the Mackenzie Valley and Northern Yukon, 
new mineral discoveries in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories, and a general upswing in mining 
production, calls for constant re-examination of 
current methods of freight handling. As soon as a 
system is allowed to crystallize it can soon be- 
come outmoded. Gillis and his Division regard this 
fact as a constant day-to-day challenge. “We are 
tuned to respond-right now,” Gillis said. 


Being ‘tuned to respond’ is emerging as the key to 
the Company’s new marketing stance. 
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Purchasing for rapid growth 


G. ERIC HARRISON 
Manager, Purchasing 


“Every company has its heroes but the Purchasing 
Agent is never one of them”, said Eric Harrison, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 


Harrison is White Pass Manager Purchasing who 
buys material, supplies, and equipment for every 
Operational and Administrative Division of the 
Company. Orders flow in from Company centres 
throughout the Continental Northwest by telex, mail 
and telephone. These are processed and sent on 
to suppliers throughout Canada, the United States 
and Europe. 


After years on the job, Harrison has become 
philosophical about his function in the Company 
organization. He has also retained his sense of 
humour. “If a salesman earns a dollar by making a 
sale he is the hero of the day. If we save a dollar by 
making a judicious purchase no one brings us a 
rose; but if he did; we could probably tell him 
where he could have bought it cheaper.” 


Harrison states that the purchasing function of the 
Company, “...is now in the process of dramatic 
change, brought about by the rapid growth of the 
Yukon and Alaska, and the centralization and 
computerization of the purchasing program which 
is just going into effect.” 


Harrison confesses that gearing White Pass 
purchasing to a developing North is not being 
accomplished without growing pains. He cites the 
present centralized purchasing program, involving 
computer control, as an example. “We are reach- 
ing a little beyond our grasp,” he said, “but the 
positive control we are producing means 
economies which, in turn, will improve the Com- 
pany’s profit picture.” 

The new look in purchasing demands that every 
employee in the Department be alert to the 
changing scene. New methods, new contacts, and 
alternative sources of supply are constantly being 
sought. As a result of recent changes in organi- 
zation, closer communications between the 
Operating Divisions and the Purchasing Depart- 
ment are becoming a reality. “Close communica- 
tions are mandatory if we are to understand each 
other’s problems,” Harrison said. 


He observed that his people cannot understand a 
growing North unless they see it with their own 

eyes. “We are making more frequent field trips so 
that we all have a better feel for what is going on.” 


Purchasing personnel have been made fully aware 
of the mid-seventies growth factor in the North, 
and that this growth is imposing a demand for 
extended services in almost every area of White 
Pass operations. 


“Accepting this as a basis for our purchasing 
function,” Harrison states, “is a fresh and vital 
understanding of our job.” 
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Travel dollars and change 
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FRANK G. DOWNEY 
Manager, Passenger Sales 


COME NORTH WHERE THE WORLD IS YOUNG! 
That is Frank Downey’s message-—and it works. 


Downey, White Pass Manager Passenger Sales 
and Service, delivers that message to travel agents, 
airlines, railroads, cruise ship operators, or anyone 
else who is involved in the travel business. It is on 
his letterheads, Agents Sales Manuals, White Pass 
travel brochures and information literature. He has 
delivered it at travel seminars, conferences, and 
international travel meetings which play host to 
travel experts from all over the western world. 


Whenever Downey unpacks his bag you can be 
sure that it will not be long before those present 
will be talking about Alaska and the Yukon. 


Northern romance, the White Pass Railway, 
northern scenery and the history of the Klondike 
Gold Rush are Downey’s products. And he sells 
them to the traveling public. It is his work, his 
hobby, and his life. 


As a Founding Member of the Alaska Visitors’ 
Association, Downey has participated in the de- 
velopment of Alaska’s prosperous travel industry— 
an industry he helped to create before Alaska 
became the 49th State. After Statehood the 
original AVA became the Alaska Travel Promotion 
Association. From the original six Founding 
Members the organization has grown into one of 
the North’s strongest public spirited groups and is 
actively supported by over 380 member firms. 


Within a year of founding the AVA, Downey’s group 
assisted in the formation of the Yukon Visitors’ 
Association which set about to develop the travel 
industry in the Yukon Territory, and promote the 
Yukon, the Klondike, and the Trail of 98, as out- 
standing North American travel attractions. 


What did all this mean to the White Pass, Alaska, 
and the Yukon? It meant millions of dollars annual 
northern income earned from the travel industry— 
and it helped put the North on the map. 


“Back in 1948, when | was Assistant General 
Passenger Agent,” Downey recalled, “| remember 
asking the General Passenger Agent, the late 
John G. Blanchard, if he thought we would ever 
carry 10,000 passengers on the railroad in one 
year. He said that he doubted that the Company 
would ever see that day.” 


Perhaps John Blanchard can be forgiven for 
underestimating the powerful attraction the North 
would eventually become. “Last year White Pass 
carried more than 54,000 passengers between 
Skagway, Lake Bennett, and Whitehorse,” Downey 
stated with justifiable pride. 


To serve the travelling public White Pass maintains 
a fleet of ‘Days of ’98’ passenger coaches with 
modern running gear and equipment, “.... but they 
look just as they did back in the days of the Klon- 
dike—and the people love them. Where else can 
you find passenger coaches with pot-bellied 


heaters and a chimney?” Downey rhetorically asks 
as he warms up to his favourite subject. 


In recent years White Pass Railroad has become 

a feature northern attraction to travellers who 

have chosen Alaska and the Yukon for their 
vacations. It follows the original White Pass Trail of 
98 to the Klondike through some of the most 
spectacular scenery in North America. It is said that 
more feet of film are exposed on the White Pass 
Railway by still and movie camera buffs than any 
comparable stretch of railroad in the world. 


Downey claims that a million slides of the White 
Pass are projected on walls and screens all around 
the country every winter as travellers tell their 
friends about their summer vacations. “A tremend- 
ous amount of our business is generated by word 
of mouth, and every year we receive hundreds of 
letters commenting on the railway trip through the 
White Pass—and along the Trail of ’98.” 


What about the future? “We have a waiting list for 
service of large capacity cruise ships at our 
Skagway docks, and for railway service for their 
passengers. The future looks exceedingly bright,” 
Downey said. 


What does this mean to White Pass? Downey 
replied: “Originally | dreamed of carrying 10,000 
passengers. We got them. Then! dreamed of 
50,000. We got them, too. Last year we grossed a 
million and a half dollars from passenger business. 
Now, I’m looking for two million. I’m sure we will 
reach it.” 


From past performance there seems little doubt 
that he will. 
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Oil strategy in an expanding North 
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WILLIAM J. L. THOMSON 
Manager, Petroleum Division 


The year 1974 was filled with both frustrations and 
accomplishments for Bill Thomson, Manager, 
White Pass Petroleum Services. 


“We were plagued with material shortages, strikes, 
plus unheard of price escalations which affected 
us in the North in much the same way as they 
affected the rest of Canada and the United States. 


“This happened,” Thomson said, “in an area which 
is one of the greatest potential sources of oil in the 
world. But despite our day-to-day difficulties we 
always managed to deliver petroleum products 
when and where they were needed. In fact, dif- 
ficulties aside, we obtained and delivered more 
petroleum products during 1974 than any period in 
the history of the Company.” 


In Thomson’s view the year’s problems were rooted 
in two separate conditions. Firstly, the whole 
western world was faced with a major change in 
world oil strategy dictated largely by the price 
actions taken by the oil producing nations. 
Secondly, the demand for petroleum products in 

an expanding North has never been greater. “When 
you put these two factors together you can see 
why 1974 kept us hopping,” he said. 


Quite apart from coping with these extraordinary 
circumstances, White Pass Petroleum Services 
advanced on the marketing and services front. A 
new retail development program was implemented 
which saw the construction of an ultramodern 
service station at Whitehorse. Property was 
acquired in other important areas for future 
service station development. 


There are many private independent service 
stations in the North which would be welcome 
additions to any community in Canada or the 
United States. “But we are seeing the gradual 
demise of the small ‘Ma & Pa’ operations which 
often close down in the winter. As traffic becomes 
heavier on the North’s all weather roads, volumes 
increase, and this calls for improved service 
station facilities for the motoring public. We are 
busy filling that need.” 


Yukon-wide petroleum deliveries have been 
stepped up through the acquisition of new high- 
capacity tanker units. To obtain maximum use of 
these units the entire product dispatching pro- 
cedure has been streamlined. This has resulted in 
delivery times to northern customers being sub- 
stantially reduced. 


With mining exploration on the upswing, the con- 
tinuing extension of the North’s network of high- 
ways, and the concentration of manpower and 
equipment at the oil production and pipeline sites, 
White Pass Petroleum Services is having to project 
its plans far into the future. This includes the evalu- 
ation of wholesale and retail markets, increasing 
the capacity of the Company’s Skagway- 
Whitehorse pipeline, further expansion of tanker 
Capacity, and inventory control for huge stocks of 


tires, batteries and other accessories for both 
industrial and domestic consumption. 


“Things are moving fast in the North,” Thomson 
said, “and they are going to move even faster in 
1975. But we will be able to handle anything that 
comes our way. We have the equipment, we have 
the expertise, and we have the organization to 
meet 1975’s needs, and 1976's too. That’s the way 
we planned it in 1974!” 
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The many publics in a changing North 
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ATHOL C. RETALLACK 
Manager, Public Relations 


Athol Retallack, Manager, Public Relations, holds 
the view that a company earns the public relations 
it deserves—no more, no less. 


“A company’s job is to ensure that its objectives 
are compatible with the communities it serves,” 
she said. “Should it fail to meet this basic require- 
ment both the company and the community have 
a problem.” 


Contrary to general belief, Public Relations is not 
only concerned with keeping the public informed 
about the Company, but it is equally concerned 
with keeping the Company informed about the 
public. 


“It’s a two-way Street,” she said, “and the messages 
must travel both ways if mutual goodwill and 
understanding are to be attained.” 


Operating from the centre, and having contact 
with all divisions of the Company, Retallack sees 
White Pass as an organization brimming with 
energy; a Company that is constantly searching for 
new ways to participate in, and contribute to, the 
quality of northern life. 


“This does not mean that we can be paternalistic 
about the North,” she explained. “We are only one 
of thousands of northern citizens who are involved 
in the North and its material development.” 


Expanding on this theme Retallack likened White 
Pass to an individual northerner. Like White Pass, 
the individual has a duty to perform in his town or 
community. He has a job. “White Pass has a job to 
do too,” she said, “but like the individual, White 
Pass also has communitity responsibilities — 
responsibilities quite apart from day-in day-out 
transportation.” 


Performing this two-pronged function—communi- 
cation, and community involvement-—is the principal 
task of the Company’s Public Relations arm. 


“But as the Continental Northwest moves ahead, 
our Public Relations responsibilities intensify,” she 
said. “The North is changing. New people are 
coming here to work and live. New services are 
available to the communities. There is a new 
sophistication. Payrolls are up. Mining production 
is up. The number of claims staked is up. In fact, 
for the first time in modern mining history, claims 
staked in the Yukon exceeded claims staked in 
British Columbia.” 


Development, however, is not without problems. 
World economic conditions and general unrest 
have made their presence felt in the North as they 
have elsewhere. Nationwide legal and wildcat 
strikes have affected deliveries of needed materials 
—causing layoffs, price increases, and confronta- 
tion. The energy crisis has affected freight rates 
and petroleum prices. 


“These conditions are certainly not unique to the 
North,” she explained. “Our newspapers and 
television screens tell us that this is a universal 


situation. However, when social eruptions affect 
our customers’ deliveries, or their pocketbooks, 
we have to maintain, and use, our channels of 
communications so that we can both speak, and 
listen, to our many publics.” 


Programming and developing internal and external 
communications throughout the Continental 
Northwest is Athol Retallack’s job. It is not an easy 
one, particularly in an era of rapid change and 
diverse social opinion. 
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Industrial relations—the hidden ally 


ROBERT J. MOFFAT 
Director, Industrial Relations 


Bob Moffat, White Pass Director of Industrial 
Relations laid it on the line. “We are not hauling 
into isolation anymore. As the North grows, more 
competitive routes are being developed and our 
traditional market can become their backhauls.” 


Moffat sees employee-management relations as 
an integral part of the Company’s competitive 
stance, along with operational efficiency, market- 
ing, purchasing, and budgetary control. 


“Too often the field of industrial relations is re- 
garded as a battleground, and this is unfair to both 
the Company and the Unions,” he said. “Fortunately, 
there is a growing realization on both sides that 
the Company’s and the Union’s futures can be 
assured only by achieving positive cooperation. 
Without this, overall efficiency will drop, our human 
and material resources will drain away, and the 
competition will move in.” 


Moffat thinks that employees are becoming much 
more aware of the outside influences that affect 
their everyday working lives. Inflation, recession, 
competition, are the three bogeymen. “Manage- 
ment and the unions recognize this. As a result, 
current collective agreements are beginning to 
reflect this recognition.” 


In Moffat’s view, employees have tended to resist 
change. As a result, age old work and procedural 
traditions, which were born in the days of steam 
and the crank telephone, became rockhard 
operational shibboleths. 


“This is rapidly changing. Both management and 
union leaders are starting to recognize that, to- 
gether, they must breach these restrictive barriers 
in order to protect the Company’s competitive 
position,” he said. 


This positive shift in approach was no accident. 

As a result of cooperative moves by the Company’s 
Director of Personnel and Moffat, plus the active 
participation of specific Union officials, four divi- 
sional Joint Consultation Committees have been 
established in the Company’s Canadian operations. 


“With the cooperation of Union officials on the 
American side, we expect similar committees will 
be established in Alaska as soon as current 
negotiations have been concluded,” Moffat said. 


Positive results have already been achieved for 
both unions and management as a result of the 
deliberations of the Canadian committees. “We are 
seeing a much improved employee-management 
relationship, and a greater understanding of 
mutual problems.” 


Creating the Joint Consultation Committees has 
been a dream of Moffat’s for several years. 
“Without continuing communications you cannot 
hope to maintain healthy relationships. A formal 
gathering to negotiate once every year or two can 
be nothing but a gathering of strangers.” 


Moffat feels that most White Pass employees are 
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beginning to realize that the Continental Northwest 
is no longer a one-route transportation area. 

“With the overall expansion of northern activities, 
brought about by pipeline and mining activities, 
alternate routes are being developed. These routes 
are after our business, and if we let them get it, 

the payroll will begin to drop, and that means a 
drop in jobs.” 

According to Moffat, however, White Pass payroll 
is larger now than at any time in the Company’s 
history. He regards this as evidence that the 
Company is meeting the competitive challenge 
and winning. 


“Our job is to stay ahead,” Moffat said, “and we 
will, as long as we remain lean and keen, and 
staying lean and keen is really what industrial 
relations is all about.” 
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Target! Reduce cost, increase revenues 
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FREDERICK D. SMITH 
Vice President—Finance 


Fred Smith, Vice President Finance, is no stranger 
to the North. During his more than twenty years 
with the Company, he has served White Pass in 
senior financial positions in both Alaska and the 
Yukon. 


He lives and works in Vancouver now, but frequent 
trips to the North keep him in touch with significant 
developments within the broad spectrum of 
northern business and industrial life. 


He is a realist. He adopts pragmatic views. He 
denounces superlatives when they cloud the facts, 
or distort important issues. 


“Like all businesses, we are going through a very 
difficult period,” he said with emphasis. “Costs are 
escalating—wages, materials, services, fuels—all 
sky-rocketing, and this dangerous spiral must be 
brought under control.” 


He accepts the fact that external economic con- 
ditions are far beyond the control of one company 
—or group of companies—but he is firm in his belief 
that sound company financial stewardship is 

going to become more and more important in the 
rough days he sees ahead. “You can’t drink 
champagne on beer money,” is the way he puts it. 


Smith thinks that White Pass is faced with two 
principal tasks. “First we must control expenditure 
—and we have done something about that already. 
Secondly, we must obtain additional revenues to 
offset rising costs—and we have done something 
about that, too.” 


Wherever possible expenditures have been put to 
the knife. “We did this by adopting a full budgetary 
control system that operates throughout the 
Company. Now, every operating division has a 
specific target to meet in terms of reducing costs 
and increasing revenues.” 


All of the basic elements of the full budget system 
are now in effect. This means that every level of 
management is now charged with specific respon- 
sibilities with respect to planning and control. 


The key to control in Smith’s view is not only 
information but the prompt dispatch of this infor- 
mation to where it is needed. “Today, more and 
more information is produced by our computer 
section, which is being used in the decision- 
making centres throughout the organization.” 


Smith quickly asserts that the present develop- 
ment of the system is far from perfect. “We are 
working hard on this, and to date we are pleased 
with the progress we are making, but there is much 
to be done. To further improve communications, 
we are investigating the transmission of data by 
Broad Band, to supplement the present use of 
telex, teletype and telephone.” 


Smith recognizes that there is a new breed of 
manager appearing on the scene who sees the 
decision-making process starting further down the 
line—where the action is—but they can’t make the 


required decision without up-to-date information. 
“We aim to give it to them-—fast—because that’s 
where expenses are controlled in the first instance.” 


Smith’s second point revolves around increasing 
revenues to offset rising costs. “The North isn’t 
booming. | think ‘boom’ is a dangerous word. The 
north is, however, growing at a more than com- 
fortable rate.” 


He points out that even in this time of economic 
recession, the Company’s gross revenues are 
higher than any time in its seventy-six year history. 
He cites the growth of the mining industry, and the 
world search for new sources of energy as two 
major strengths upon which the Company is 
drawing. “To participate in this growth, we are 
expanding our operations from the traditional 
Yukon market to Alaska and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. In addition, our operations throughout 
British Columbia and Alberta have been extended 
and improved.” 


A further advance has been the development of a 
strong Marketing Division within the Company, 
which is now generating new business throughout 
the Continental Northwest. 


Finally, Smith explained, the Company is engaged 
in cooperative discussions with its major customers 
to find ways of reducing costs and increasing 
revenues. 


“If you look hard enough, there is always a better 
way” was his final comment. 
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Transition—an engineer's view 
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CHARLES J. BROWN 
Director of Engineering Services 


During a recent discussion on the changing North, 
Charles J. Brown, P.Eng. said, “Transition is part 
and parcel of our lives, and it has been recognized 
as such ever since the Industrial Revolution—and 
so it will remain until we reach the stars and 
beyond.” 


Within Brown’s comment may be found the 
essence of the human condition—the constant 
striving to reach beyond the known. 


While we accept transition as a continuing pro- 
cess, Brown said: “... there are times when change 
must be consciously, or intentionally, speeded up, 
and White Pass is entering one of these periods 
now.” 


The need for this accelerated change, Brown 
explained, is the growing importance of the Conti- 
nental Northwest as a rich source of raw material 
and energy. The key to its extraction and delivery 
to market is a reliable and efficient transportation 
system, “...designed to cope with the hostile 
environment of the sub-arctic areas of the North- 
west Territories, Alaska and the Yukon.” 


In Brown’s view White Pass has been in constant 
transition since its inception in 1898. He sites 

the transitions from early construction and opera- 
tions during the gold rush to the pre World War | 
era, through the war and post war years, World 
War Il, the construction of the Alaska Highway, the 
retirement of the riverboats, the advent of northern 
trucking, the end of steam and the introduction of 
diesel-powered locomotives, the development of 
the company’s ocean services, containerization, 
and the introduction of the White Pass integrated 
containerized transportation system twenty years 
ago. 


“These are all clear indicators of the Company’s 
capacity to anticipate and respond in a positive 
way to changing conditions and customer needs, 
although,” Brown added, “it is not always recog- 
nized that the Engineering component, in its true 
sense, has played a major part in bringing these 
progressive changes from distant concepts to 
functional realities.” 


Current White Pass engineering developments are 
typical of the Company’s, “... constant search for 
new and better methods of handling freight,” 
Brown said. 


Quite apart from active railway extension studies, 
which are now in an advanced stage, the Company 
is considering the interlining of containers and 
changing current handling methods. This would 
involve the use of auxiliary spreaders to handle 

the International container configuration, plus 
some modification to the two White Pass container 
ships, Frank H. Brown and Klondike. These 
changes would extend the ship’s utility to ports 
other than Vancouver and Skagway. 


Current White Pass engineering projects include: 
increasing the Company’s Skagway-Whitehorse 


petroleum pipeline capacity by sixty percent; 
improvements to the company’s northern trucking 
facilities—which includes a technical examination 
of current tractor-trailer equipment; a complete 
survey of railway snowsheds; improvement of 
railway right-of-way drainage; a continuation of the 
rail relaying program, and the installation of an 
underfloor wheel lathe in the Skagway locomotive 
shops. 


Sections of the Company’s North Vancouver 
Terminal yard have been repaved, and a new rail 
siding has been installed to improve freight 
handling. 


“Transition is no accident,” Brown said. “You might 
say it’s a combination of necessity and sheer 
desire to stay on top—or ahead-—of problems. 
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White Pass symbol of transition 


The White Pass and Yukon Corporation Limited is 
a widely diversified transportation system 
operating in the Continental Northwest. Its facilities 
include ocean terminals, ships, trains, trucks, 
pipelines, plus complete freight handling and 
petroleum distribution services. 


To emphasize the extent of White Pass operations, 
and to mark this time of transition, the Company 
chose 1975 as the appropriate year to introduce its 
new Corporate Symbol. 


We invite you to watch for it as it is progressively 
introduced during the months ahead. 


The circle is indicative of the wheel, a ship’s 
compass, pipelines, and the sun and the moon. 
Together, these four elements symbolize the com- 
pany’s services which are offered twenty-four 
hours per day, every day of the year. The four 
radiating lines are symbolic of direction and motion 
—lines that are equally applicable to land, water, 

or air transportation. 


The total effect is a memorably crisp Corporate 
Symbol which will be instantly recognizable 
wherever it is displayed. 
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